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Teacher Education 


HE TEACHING PROFESSION and _ the 

schools in which its members work constitute a 
major means by which society tries to maintain and 
improve itself. ‘Teachers help to initiate youth into 
the ways of civilization and at the same time provide 
for a flexibility which encourages progress. In the 
realm of education, the teachers, especially the ele- 
mentary- and secondary-school teachers, lay the 
groundwork for all other professions. The future of 
all of the professions is dependent therefore upon 
the improvement of the profession of teaching in the 
elementary and secondary schools. 


The Teaching Profession 

During the school year 1949-50, a total of 1,045,225 
persons were teaching in the public and private ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. ‘The number has 
increased by approximately 35,000 annually since 
that time and is expected to continue to increase at 
about the same rate until at least 1960, when it may 
level off at about 1,400,000. If the present rate of 
turnover and the increase in number of positions con- 
tinue, the schools will need about 140,000 new teach- 
ers each year for the foreseeable future. Present 
and predicted college enrollments indicate that ap- 
proximately 75,000 new teachers can be expected 
from the colleges each year for the next decade. Un- 
less many former teachers return to the profession, 
the difference between the supply of well-qualified 
teachers and the demand will have to be made up 
from persons with substandard qualifications. 





*Chief for teacher education, Office of Education, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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By W. EARL ARMSTRONG* 


The ratio of men to women teachers at the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels is about 1 to 4. (See 
table 1.) The proportion of men is greater at the 
secondary than at the elementary level. Elementary- 
school teachers continue to be lowest in college 
preparation, with approximately 65 percent of them 
holding bachelors’ or higher degrees. Secondary- 
school teachers are nearly all (96 percent) college 
graduates. A considerable number of secondary- 
school teachers and some elementary-school teachers 
hold masters’ degrees. 


Adjustments of salaries for teachers at all levels 
fell behind the increase in cost of living from 1939 to 
1947. Since that time, however, the increases in 
teachers’ salaries have generally been greater than 
increases in cost of living. For the 9-month school 
year 1953-54 the salaries of beginning elementary- 
and secondary-school teachers ranged from $2,200 to 
$2,600 a year, while salaries of teachers with 10 or 
more years of experience ranged from $4,000 to 
$6,000. ‘The general average salary for all teachers 
was approximately $3,400 a year. The low figure 
was due to the large number of teachers with little 
experience or with substandard preparation. School 
supervisors and administrators, most of whom have 
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masters’ degrees or education beyond, received much 
higher salaries. 


Table 1.—Number of public elementary and secondary school 
teachers for specified years, by sex 











Elementary ! Secondary ? 
School year 
Total | Men |Women| Total | Men | Women 
1899-1900. _ ./402, 690) 116, 416/286, 274) 20,372) 10,172) 10, 200 
1909-10. _ __- 481, 543) 91, 591/389, 952) 41, 667) 18, 890} 22,777 


1919-20... ..- 586, 268) 63, 024/523, 244/102, 675) 32, 386) 70, 289 
-|640, 957| 67, 239|573, 718/213, 306] 74, 532)138, 774 
1939-40_- -_- 575, 200) 67, 140|508, 060/300, 277|126, 837|173, 440 
1941-42. .__- 558, 828) 59, 567/499, 261/300, 060/123, 627/176, 433 
1943-44... _- 538, 936] 31, 890)507, 046)289, 054) 94, 782)194, 272 
1945-46_-..- 541, 528) 34, 916/506, 612/289, 498/103, 293/186, 205 
1947-48 __._- 554, 939) 39, 655/515, 284/305, 739|122, 258/183, 481 
1949-50. ___- 589, 578, 52, 925)/536, 653/324, 093/142, 043|182, 050 























1 Elementary schools may include grades K-6, K-7, or K-8. 
3Secondary schools may include grades 7-12, 8-12, or 9-12. 


Source: Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, Chapter 1, Statis- 
tical Summary of Education, 1937-38, 1941-42, 1945-46, and 1949-50, 


Every State now makes some provision for teacher 
retirement. The amounts range from small sums to 
more than $3,000 a year in some States for teachers 
with long periods of service. In 6 States, teachers 
are covered by State retirement plans and social 
security, and several other States are considering the 
adoption of such plans. 


Professional Organizations and Periodicals 


The teaching profession is highly organized in 
numerous associations. Some organizations, such 
as the National Association of Classrooom Teachers 
and the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, cut across grade lines; and others deal 
with the subject fields in which teachers work, such 
as English, social studies, science, and mathematics. 
These organizations concern themselves almost ex- 
clusively with professional matters. Two—the 
National Education Association and the American 
Federation of Teachers—deal with both the welfare 
and the professional interest of teachers. The 
National Education Association has a membership 
of 520,000 and the American Federation of Teachers 
approximately 50,000. Both of these organizations 
have State and local chapters. There are no specific 
professional qualifications for membership in either 
of them as yet. 
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Publications dealing in whole or in part with edy. 
cation number into the hundreds. Almost every 
subject specialty group, many of the leadership 
groups, and almost all of the institutional associa. 
tions issue publications either periodically or in the 
form of yearbooks. The major publications include; 
Review of Educational Research, published by the 
American Educational Research Association; Edy. 
cational Leadership, published by the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development of the 
National Education Association; Bulletins of the 
Association of Elementary School Principals and the 
Association of Secondary School Principals of the 
National Education Association; Reports of Annual 
Conferences of the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards of the 
National Education Association; and Yearbooks by 
the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, the American Association of School 
Administrators, and the National Society for the 
Study of Education. The major publication, how- 
ever, for elementary- and secondary-school teachers 
is the National Education Association Journal. 

The Office of Education of the U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare issues a periodical, 
School Life, which is addressed to school administra 
tors and teachers. 


Teacher Certification Requirements 


Each of the 48 States determines its own require- 
ments for teacher certification. While the differ- 
ences among the States are still wide, the gap is 
rapidly closing. For example, since 1951, 8 States 
have raised their requirements for the certification of 
elementary-school teachers to 4 years of approved 
college preparation, which increases the total number 
of States with that requirement to 25. Five addi- 
tional States have established deadlines when degree 
requirements for elementary-school teachers must be 
met, and 12 more have moved in that direction since 
1951. For secondary-school teachers, all except 4 
States now require a minimum of 4 years of college 
preparation, and 5, including the District of Colum- 
bia, require 5 years of preservice preparation. 

All States now require every person in an educa- 
tional position in the public schools to hold 4 
certificate authorizing him to perform that particular 
service. Only four States require teachers in private 
and parochial schools to hold certificates, but most of 
the States refuse to accredit these schools unless the 
teachers are properly certificated. In practically all 
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of the States, certificates are issued on the basis of 
transcripts of credit and recommendations from 
approved colleges and universities. The States rely 
heavily upon the accreditation status of out-of-State 
institutions as evidence of the quality of their pro- 
grams. Certification by examination is virtually a 
practice of the past. 

In addition to the strictly professional require- 
ments, each State has personal standards: 25 States 
require a health certificate; 29 require United States 
citizenship or at least filing of the first papers; and 30 
require an oath of allegiance. 


Development of Provisions 
for Teacher Education 


Prior to 1839, no special attention was given by 
colleges and universities to the education of teachers. 
Although many college graduates became teachers, 
they did so with no specific preparation at the 
college level. The date of 1839 is significant because 
in that year the first State normal school was estab- 
lished in the United States. This school, at Lexing- 
ton, Mass., was not in the modern sense an institu- 
tion of higher education. Those who attended it 
were not required to be high-school graduates, and 
the subjects which they studied were not of college 
level. The purpose of this and all other State nor- 
mal schools prior to 1900 was to prepare teachers for 
the elementary schools. It was not until about 
that date that normal schools began to require high- 
school graduation for admission, to offer 2 years of 
what could be regarded as college work, and to 
consider the expansion of their curriculums to in- 
clude the preparation of secondary-school teachers. 
In the strictest sense, therefore, 1900 may be re- 
garded as the approximate date when the first 
institutions of higher education gave full attention 
to the education of teachers. 

Very few secondary-school teachers were prepared 
by these institutions before 1920, when many of 
them became degree-granting teachers colleges. 
Since then most of them have prepared as many 
secondary as elementary teachers. Within the last 
20 years more than one-third of the teachers colleges 
have become general colleges, retaining their major 
interest in teacher education, but also offering gen- 
eral degrees in liberal education and preprofessional 
preparation for law, medicine, social work, and the 
like. At present approximately 125 State teachers 
colleges and 75 State colleges emphasize teacher 
education in their offerings. All of them are fully 
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authorized by their respective State departments of 
education to prepare teachers. 

While the normal schools were the first institu- 
tions to give specific attention to the preparation of 
elementary-school teachers, the universities were the 
first to give specific attention to the preparation of 
secondary-school teachers. History is not in com- 
plete agreement on the first university to offer work 
in pedagogy. It is clear that the State universities 
of Michigan, Iowa, and Wisconsin established pro- 
fessorships of education between 1873 and 1881. By 
1892, more than 30 universities had established 
chairs of education, then often called didactics. 


Undergraduate Programs and Degrees 


The differences in institutional origin of programs 
for the preparation of elementary- and secondary- 
school teachers account for many of the present 
differences in the preparation of teachers for these 
two levels of work. The normal schools were estab- 
lished specifically to prepare elementary-school 
teachers. Because all who enrolled in them expected 
to be teachers, the curriculum was centered on what 
a person should know to be able to teach in the 
common schools. The courses offered by the Nor- 
mal School of Rhode Island about 1890 will illustrate 
the offerings of normal schools during that period. 
This school required its students to study composi- 
tion and grammar, Latin, rhetoric, English literature, 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, geography, physical 
geography, physiology and hygiene, mineralogy, 
geology, botany, physics, zoology, chemistry, logic, 
ethics, drawing, general history, reading, pedagogy, 
psychology, primary methods, methods in grammar, 
and methods in geography. 

While this program may not have been typical as 
to detail, it was representative of the principles 
generally followed by normal schools at that time. 
In setting up their curriculums, they tried to do three 
things: (1) Equip the prospective teacher with the 
subject matter that would be used in teaching 
children (arithmetic, drawing, grammar, and geog- 
raphy); (2) give the teacher some knowledge and 
skills that would be used in teaching (psychology, 
pedagogy); and (3) provide a reservoir of information 
that would be drawn upon in teaching and broaden 
the cultural outlook of the individual. 

Liberal arts colleges and universities approached 
the preparation of secondary-school teachers from 
quite a different point of view. In the first place, 
they were not established specifically to prepare 
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secondary-school teachers. They were already going 
concerns for other purposes when a sprinkling of 
scholars and professional educators began to be 
impressed by the lack of efficiency of college gradu- 
ates who obtained employment as teachers. These 
institutions, therefore, were not ready to plan a 
completely new course of study for secondary-school 
teachers, as the normal schools had done for ele- 
mentary-school teachers. Instead they arranged 
for those who were interested in teaching to pursue 
their usual major and minor subject-matter programs 
just as if they were going to take regular liberal 
arts degrees with the exception that during the 
junior, senior, or graduate year they were permitted 
to take some courses in education. 


It was not until after 1905 that the idea of organiz- 
ing a school of education within a university for the 
purpose of planning and administering programs for 
the preparation of secondary-school teachers found 
support worthy of note. Most of the education 
courses offered in universities before that date were 
of two types: (1) Courses of a factual or higher 
theoretical nature such as history of education and 
philosophy of education and occasionally psychology; 
and (2) courses in specific methods of the subject to 
be taught such as teaching science, teaching English, 
teaching mathematics, and teaching languages. 


To some extent these differences in the curriculums 
for the preparation of elementary- and secondary- 
school teachers have persisted. Typically, the 
curriculums for those preparing to teach at the two 
levels differ in two important respects even today. 
First, they differ in the proportion of the total 
curriculum that is devoted to courses in the field of 
education. Whereas the elementary-school teacher 
will spend roughly one-fourth of the 4-year period 
in learning about children, the place of the school 
in the community, and materials of instruction, the 
secondary-school teacher will give less than one-fifth 
of the time to these considerations. Second, they 
differ in the amount of work in any one subject 
matter field. ‘The curriculum for the preparation of 
a secondary-school teacher usually includes a major 
in a single subject or a group of related subjects. 
This major or area of concentration, as it is some- 
times called, occupies from one-third to one-fourth 
of the total 4-year curriculum of the student. 
Elementary-school teachers seldom include a subject- 
matter major in their program of preparation. 
Instead, they take some work in each of several 
fields of subject matter. Both groups generally 
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devote from one-third to one-half of their 4-year 
programs to the study of courses that are usually 
called general or liberal education. 

These wide differences in the amount and kind of 
subject matter and professional education course; 
taken by prospective elementary- and secondary. 
school teachers may be justified in part by the differ. 
ences in the functions to be performed by teacher; 
at these two levels. Many leaders in the profession 
are beginning to question, however, whether the 
cause of education can best be served with the 
differences prevailing in the preparation of ele. 
mentary- and secondary-school teachers. Such 
questions, coupled with the fact that most persons 
now preparing to become elementary-school teachers 
take 4 years of college work, have led to some 
fundamental changes in the curriculums for the 
preparation of teachers at both levels. In one State 
all the institutions that prepare teachers are offering 
a “single curriculum” for all persons preparing to 
teach, regardless of the grade level or subject field 
in which the person will later work. Both groups 
take the same courses in general education, the same 
general courses in professional education, and in 
general the same amount, if not the same kind, of 
subject matter in their majors. 

A few institutions in other States are reducing the 
difference in the preparation of elementary- and 
secondary-school teachers. The trend in thinking, 
which is gradually finding expression in practice, is 
that from two-thirds to three-fourths of the subject 
matter and technical preparation of teachers should 
be the same for those preparing to teach at the 
elementary- and secondary-school levels. In such 
programs only one-third to one-fourth of the 4-year 
curriculums are different for the two levels. As more 
common elements emerge in the two curriculums, 
the tendency increases to have the two groups move 
along together until near the beginning of the senior 
year. That is, they take the same courses in general 
education, the same amount of concentration, and 
the same courses in professional education through 
the first 3 years of their 4-year program. 


The trends in the preparation of elementary- and 
secondary-school teachers are found in all college 
and universities where teachers are being prepared. 
The curriculums for the preparation of an elementary- 
school teacher by a teachers college, for example, aft 
likely to be similar to those for the preparation of af 
elementary-school teacher by a university or 4 
liberal arts college. The same applies to the prepa 
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ration of secondary-school teachers. In other words, 
what began as differences characterized by con- 
ficting philosophies held by the various types of 
institutions in which teachers for the two levels were 
prepared have now largely become differences in 


. | curriculums for the two levels regardless of the types 


of institutions in which they are prepared. 


Table 2.—Number of earned degrees conferred in education, 
1947-48 through 1952-53 * 


























Year Bachelors’ | Masters’ | Doctors’ 
degrees degrees degrees 
1947-48 : 
SMe aictacg ss xen tis 12, 971 7, 597 433 
WM ckkibccceds 23,414 5, 501 88 
ee 36, 385 13,098 521 
1948-49: 
ET Re ae 21, 351 8, 762 586 
WSs. canxsvnouse 26, 851 6, 503 138 
; reer ee 48, 202 15, 265 724 
1949-50: 
WR hs ee Se 31, 490 12,025 797 
Rid on cbaienegin 30, 235 8, 044 156 
. rane 61, 725 20, 069 953 
1950-51: 
EE eae eet 29, 870 14, 772 868 
ET 35, 168 9, 516 170 
EE valeidutduicutad 65, 038 24, 288 1, 038 
1951-52: 
een 24, 599 15, 194 954 
ee 38, 352 11, 188 192 
, 62, 951 26, 382 1, 146 
1952-53: 
Re re ee 21, 026 15, 168 1,111 
ee 40, 494 11, 659 246 
pC 61, 520 26, 827 1, 357 














* Includes degrees in industrial arts and physical education. 


Source: Annual reports of the Office of Education on earned degrees. 


In brief, the program in teacher education devel- 
oped in the teachers colleges, the general colleges, 
and the universities represents a merging of what 
the universities, the liberal arts colleges, and the 
teachers colleges stood for at the beginning of the 
0th century. The differences in programs offered 
in the various types of institutions are still notice- 
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able, but they are not nearly so sharp as they were 
at the turn of the century. 

A goodly number of, but by no means all, those 
who prepare to teach, receive degrees in education. 
(See table 2.) A sizable proportion of college 
students who expect to become high-school teachers 
take majors in subject-matter fields such as English, 
history, chemistry, and physics. 


Forces Contributing to Changes 
in Teacher Education 


Changes in the education of teachers have been 
produced by a large number of forces. The various 
associations of colleges and universities in which 
teachers are prepared have through their meetings, 
research, and publications been instrumental in 
effecting changes in the education of teachers. 
The associations of teachers, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrators have also stimulated institutions to 
make certain changes. 

In addition to these constant influences for change, 
periodic studies and campaigns have constituted 
landmarks in the education of teachers. The first 
of these was a National Survey of Teacher Educa- 
tion, which was done under the auspices of the 
Office of Education between 1931 and 1933. The 
facts disclosed by this survey constituted the basic 
data in this field for at least a decade. 

The second of these major efforts to improve 
teacher education was made by the American 
Council on Education through its Commission on 
Teacher Education from 1938 to 1943. This com- 
mission attempted to implement the most dependable 
findings of research in teacher education in the 
programs of a selected group of institutions and 
school systems. Results of this study were pub- 
lished in six volumes by the American Council on 
Education between 1943 and 1946. Developments 
within the last decade have been greatly influenced 
by the people who participated in this study and 
the publications which grew out of it. 

Then, in 1947, the National Education Associa- 
tion created the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, which has 
stimulated changes, especially in teacher certifica- 
tion and the inservice education of teachers. 


Colleges and Universities Preparing Teachers 


As indicated in a preceding section, onlv about 
125 of the 1,200 colleges and universities that 
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prepare teachers are teachers colleges, and only 
75 additional institutions list teacher education as 
their major purpose. The others—approximately 
1,000—are general or liberal arts colleges, junior 
colleges, and universities. ‘Teachers are prepared 
by junior colleges only in those States that require 
not more than 2 years of college preparation, which 
is the minimum standard for the preparation of 
elementary-school teachers in 16 States. Table 3 
shows the number and percentage of teachers for 
the elementary and secondary schools prepared in 
the various types of institutions in 1949-50. 

One significant fact, not shown specifically by 
the table, is that at least one-half of all new teachers 
are now being prepared by multipurpose institutions 
such as universities (State, municipal, and private) 
and land-grant colleges. Somewhat more than one- 
fourth are prepared in liberal arts colleges. Evi- 
dence indicates that teachers are coming more and 
more from larger institutions. Although the teach- 
ers colleges and liberal arts colleges still prepare 
more elementary-school teachers than the univers- 
ities and land-grant colleges, the larger institutions 
are gaining ground even in this field of teacher 
education. 


Table 3.—Distribution of teachers prepared, 1949-50, by type 
of institution 














Number of teachers | Percent of teachers 
prepared prepared 
Designation of 
institutions Ele- Ele- ’ 
men- pve | Total | men- , || Total 
tary tary 
Teachers colleges ___|12,475|14, 489] 26,964) 33.6) 16.9) 21.9 
Public colleges and 
universities___..__ 11, 592/34, 548) 46,140) 31.1) 40.2! 37.4 
Private colleges and 
universities______- 10, 510/33, 533) 44,043) 28.3) 38.9) 35.8 
Professional and 
technical schools_ 72| 3,354) 3,426 Aa am ae 
Junior colleges_____- 2,522} 123) 2,645) 6.8 -l} 2.1 
Total__..__._|37, 171/86, 047/123, 218) 100.0} 100. 0)100.0 























‘The large ‘multipurpose institutions are organized 
in various ways to plan and administer their programs 
of teacher education. Roughly, the organization 
falls into three patterns as follows: (1) The college or 
school of education has full responsibility for the 
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students and their educational programs from the 
time they enter the institution until they are grad- 
uated and recommended to the State department of 
education for certification as teachers. (2) The 
college or school of education has full responsibility 
for some students preparing to teach, beginning with 
the freshman year, and for some beginning with the 
junior year. For others, the college or school shares 
responsibility with other colleges and schools on the 
campus, such as agriculture, arts and sciences, home 
economics, and physical education. At times this 
sharing takes the form of joint registration in the two 
units of the institution, and at other times it takes 
the form of joint planning of curriculums by the 
units of the institution concerned. (3) The unit 
specifically concerned with teacher education is 
generally a department within a college or school, 
usually within the school of arts and sciences. The 
major responsibility of the department of education 
in this type of organization is to offer professional 
courses in psychology, sociology, philosophy, and 
methods as desired by the faculty of the school of 
arts and sciences. If the institution under this type 
of organization has in it colleges or schools of business, 
home economics, physical education, or agriculture, 
such units usually plan and control their own pro 
grams for the education of teachers. 


Accreditation for Teacher Education 


According to reports from State departments of 
education, a total of approximately 1,200 colleges and 
universities were preparing teachers in 1953. Of this 
number, 300 have no accreditation except that which 
comes with approval by their respective State 
departments to prepare teachers. In all but 9 
States, authority to prepare teachers is specifically 
granted by the State departments of education, 
usually on recommendation of a visiting team. 
Colleges and universities in those 9 States are not 
required to have approval by any agency; they 
simply offer the courses required for certification by 
the State departments of education if they wish to 
prepare teachers. The remaining 900 institutions 
are accredited by their respective regional accrediting 
bodies for all-round excellence as institutions of 
higher learning, and 270 of them by the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
specifically for teacher education. The latter num- 
ber is approximately 23 percent of the total number 
of institutions now preparing teachers. It is note 
worthy that the 23 percent accredited specifically for 
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aacher education prepare approximately one-half 
of the teachers each year. 


Beginning July 1, 1954, the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education will become the 
oficial body for the specific accreditation of teacher 
education institutions and programs. From 1927 to 
1954 the American Association of Teachers Colleges 
and its successor, the American Association of Col- 
eges for Teacher Education, provided the only ac- 
creditation for teacher education available except that 
which was done incidentally by the regional accredit- 
ing bodies in their general accreditation of colleges 
and universities. The American Association of Col- 
eges for Teacher Education will still be involved in 
the accreditation function through its representation 
in the new National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education. 


The council is made up of 21 members as follows: 
§ from colleges and universities appointed by the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion; 6 from State departments of education, 3 of 
vhich are appointed by the State directors of teacher 
education and certification, and 3 by the State Com- 
missioners of education; 6 teachers and administra- 
tors from the schools appointed by the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards of the National Education Association; 
and 3 school board members appointed by the Na- 
tional Association of School Board members. Its 
functions are to determine the standards which 
teacher education programs must meet in order to be 
accredited and to set up procedures for the admini- 
tration of standards in those institutions which apply 
for national accreditation. ‘The council expects to 
work closely with the State accrediting bodies and 
the six regional accrediting associations, especially in 
the application of its standards. 


Graduate Programs 


Practically all of the major universities and many 
of the teachers colleges offer graduate programs for 
teachers and educational leaders. Some of these lead 
to master of arts and master of education degrees, 
to doctor of philosophy and doctor of education de- 
grees, and to intermediate degrees (between the 
master’s and the doctor’s) with various titles. 
Usually the master’s degree requires 1 year beyond 
the bachelor’s degree, and the doctor’s degree 2 years 
beyond the master’s degree. Most of the institutions 
offering graduate work in education list curriculums 
especially designed for the preparation of educational 
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leaders, such as school principals, supervisors, and 
superintendents. Some of these programs leading to 
both the master’s and the doctor’s degree are made 
up entirely of courses in professional education. 
Other programs either require or strongly recommend 
that the student preparing for educational leadership 
take some work in the regular academic departments, 
especially in the social studies. 


Until recently, few graduate curriculums were de- 
signed especially for the regular elementary- and 
secondary-school classroom teachers. There is a 
trend, however, toward offering such curriculums. 
These programs usually provide for an extension of 
the teacher’s knowledge in some subject-matter field 
and in one or more aspects of professional education. 
Such programs lead to the master’s degree, with a 
few extending as far as an intermediate degree. 


Little has yet been done to standardize through 
accreditation any of the programs of graduate work 
for school personnel. The American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education was making a begin- 
ning in this area when it gave up accreditation. 
Much of the work leading to graduate degrees for 
teachers and educational leaders is offered either in 
the summer sessions or at times when teachers in 
regular service can take it. Usually the amount of 
graduate work which a teacher doing full-time teach- 
ing may take is limited to 3 semester hours each 
semester. The amount that may be taken off cam- 
pus is also generally restricted to approximately one- 
third of the total program leading to the advanced 
degree. 


Some Current Problems 

All professions, and particularly those growing in 
numbers and status, have their problems. The 
teaching profession faces especially difficult problems 
because it must consider first the welfare of society 
and, second, its own advancement. Bearing in mind 
both of these considerations, some major problems 
of the profession that are related to the education 
of teachers are outlined in the following paragraphs. 


1. State organization for teacher education—Re- 
sponsibility for the education of teachers has come 
to be centered in State departments of education. 
While the colleges and universities provide the pro- 
grams, they do not provide the State framework 
within which these programs must fit. Many State 
departments of education are in an awkward position 
to work effectively with all of the institutions within 
the State because organizationally they do not bear 
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the same relationship to all. Often the teachers 
colleges are under the direct control of the State 
department of education, which makes for a close 
working relationship with them. The State uni- 
versity and the land-grant colleges are somewhat 
farther removed organically than the teachers col- 
leges. The private institutions are farthest from 
the State department of education. These condi- 
tions are rooted in history, but they create a problem 
for State departments of education that work with 
all of the groups concerned with teacher educa- 
tion. Clearly, what is called for is an organizational 
pattern which will put the State department of 
education in the same relationship to all of the 
institutions with which it must deal in the education 
of teachers. 

2. Institutional organization for teacher education.— 
Because teacher education consists largely of under- 
standings and skills which are derived from disci- 
plines outside the field of professional education, the 
problem of institutional organization for its planning 
and administration becomes very difficult. As 
pointed out in another section, responsibility for the 
teacher education program in many institutions is 
very vaguely defined, if at all. This lack of a clear- 
cut organizational structure for the planning and 
administration of teacher education weakens the 
program in a number of ways. In the first place, 
students and faculty are left confused and uncertain 
as to the program and policies which govern it. In 
the second place, such division of responsibility 
makes for a highly segmented program with no 
unifying thread running through it. At its worst, 
some programs are in direct conflict philosophically 
with other programs within the same institution. 
And, in the third place, persons outside the institu- 
tion, such as parents, school administrators, and 
officials of the State department of education, are 
unable to fix responsibility for weakness or to give 
credit for strength in the program. A few State 
departments of education and some institutions are 
working on this problem, but have not yet found a 
solution of wide application. 

3. Facilities for teacher education—Facilities for 
teacher education have been greatly improved within 
the past decade, especially in teachers colleges and 
in State colleges that were once teachers colleges. 
They are not yet adequate, however, even in the 
teachers colleges, and often far from adequate in 
liberal arts colleges and in large multipurpose institu- 
tions. The inadequacies lie largely in classroom space 
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designed for professional education, materials |j. 
braries, and laboratory facilities for work with 
children in typical school situations. Many institu. 
tions that are without campus laboratory schools do 
not have adequate transportation facilities to get 
students to and from the schools and communities 
with which they have developed working relation. 
ships. Facilities are not an acceptable substitute 
for a good program of teacher education, but they are 
a mark of the concern of the institution for its 
program. 

4. Improved curriculums for the preparation of 
teachers for the various positions —Curriculums for 
the preparation of teachers for the various positions 
in the schools should take into account not only the 
competencies needed by persons to fill those positions 
but a number of additional factors. The effects of 
such curriculums on the kinds of persons who will 
enroll in them and on the teaching profession itself, 
to use two examples, should be considered. It is 
not easy to develop a curriculum for a teaching posi- 
tion that will appeal to able persons, will make it 
possible for persons completing it to shift from one 
kind of position to another, and at the same time will 
provide the major competencies needed for a partic 
ular position. The conditions which the teaching 
profession faces, however, require that adjustments 
of the curriculums be made. 

5. Certification of teachers—The certification of 
teachers is still in a chaotic condition. Basic deci- 
sions have not yet been made on a wide front. On 
such problems as the major elements that should 
constitute a program of teacher education, the kinds 
of responsibility that will be placed upon institutions 
in the total certification procedure, and the bases on 
which reciprocity can be practiced among the States, 
there is still no general agreement. Progress is being 
made on all three of these major problems, but much 
yet remains to be done. 

6. Leakage in supply provided by the colleges —Col 
leges and universities can probably be counted upon 
to prepare approximately 100,000 teachers each year 
for the foreseeable future. The schools, however, 
cannot depend upon having this number of new 
teachers available each year because some who pre 
pare never accept teaching positions. The percentage 
lost between graduation and teaching varies from 
State to State and among the different teaching posi- 
tions. The most reliable information available, 
however, indicates that, all States and all positions 
included, the loss between graduation and teaching 
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is more than 25 percent. Obviously, this is now one 
of the most serious problems in teacher education. 
Some of the causes may be found in the curriculums, 
the certification requirements, and the internal or- 
ganization of institutions that prepare teachers. 

7. Basic data for planning—No one knows with 
reasonable certainty how many teachers in the United 
States now hold certificates authorizing them to oc- 
cupy some kind of school position. Data showing 
fully the supply, the potential for supply, and com- 
plete information on the factors in the demand are 
available in only a few State departments of educa- 
tion. One of the fundamental problems, then, in 
teacher education is to assemble the necessary infor- 
mation on the basis of which further improvements 
in teacher education can be made. 
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Police Inservice Training in Colleges and Universities 


OLICE TRAINING in America has greatly 

increased in quantity and improved in quality 
during the past few years. This report is the result 
of a survey to determine the role presently being 
played by our universities and colleges in one phase 
of police training—the inservice training of police- 
men. By inservice training is meant training 
provided for persons who are already employed in 
the field in which training is offered. 


This discussion does not include the very valuable 
police educational programs sponsored by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation; by various State 
departments of education; by small, local police 
departments for themselves; and by larger depart- 
ments for their neighbors as well as themselves. It 
does not include the contributions of private schools 





*Captain, Los Angeles Police Department. Captain Gourley 
has for the past 5 years been an instructor in police science and 
administration in the School of Public Administration, University 
of Southern California. He was awarded the degree of master of 
tcience in public administration by the university in 1951. 
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nor the regular undergraduate and graduate offerings 
by recognized universities and colleges leading to 
certificates and degrees in police training and related 
fields. 

The inquiry was pursued through library research 
and extensive correspondence. Universities and 
colleges mentioned are examples and do not neces- 
sarily represent the only illustrations available of a 
specific method or policy. 


Placement and Type of Program 

The name, or title, by which the police training 
program is known varies among the schools. The 
term “criminology” is used at the University of 
California; “police administration,” at Michigan 
State College and Indiana University; “law enforce- 
ment and correctional administration,” at the 
University of Southern California; “‘police training,” 
at the Oklahoma Institute of Technology, Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, and the 
College of the Sequoias in California; and “police 
institute,” at the University of Louisville. 
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An even greater divergence exists in the placement 
of the police program in the individual university or 
college. One suspects that personalities, rather than 
logic, have often dictated placement. The police 
program is found in the Law School at the University 
of Missouri and at the Los Angeles City and State 
Colleges; in the Department of Sociology or Social 
Sciences at New York University, University of 
Nebraska, and Fresno State College; in the School 
of Public Administration at the University of 
Southern California; in the School of Business and 
Public Service at Michigan State College; under the 
Adult Education and Extension Service of the 
University of North Carolina and the Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College; as a depart- 
ment in the College of Letters, Arts, and Sciences 
at the State College of Washington; as a separate 
school, headed by a dean, in the University of 
California; and in institutes, such as the Institute of 
Public Affairs at the University of Iowa, Traffic 
Institute at Northwestern University, Institute of 
Government at the University of North Carolina, 
and Southern Police Institute at the University of 
Louisville. 

Inservice training programs are generally of two 
kinds: (1) In the form of institutes of from a few 
days to 9 months’ duration in which officers devote 
full time to a course of study designed to fill specific 
training needs; (2) courses or subjects offered in 
substantially the same way as the undergraduate 
courses except that they are sometimes offered in 
the evening, or afternoon and evening on an inter- 
changeable basis, so that officers may attend during 
their off-duty hours. The latter type of program 
usually permits the accumulation of credits which 
may be applied toward certificates or degrees. 

Certain other valuable services to policemen and 
police departments were discovered and will be 
presented in this report. 


Short Institutes 


Short institutes of a few days’ duration are spon- 
sored independently by the Universities of Missouri, 
Iowa, and North Carolina and by the Oklahoma 
Institute of Technology, Michigan State College, 
and Northwestern University. The University of 
Missouri, for instance, sponsors short institutes at 
various sheriffs’ offices and small police departments 
in addition to four regional courses a year given in 
different parts of the State. The University of 
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North Carolina conducts periodic 3-day training 
schools for the State Highway Patrol. This schoo} 
also conducts short retraining courses for wildlife 
protectors, sheriffs, jailors, clerks of court, prosecut. 
ing attorneys, and judges. Michigan State College 
offers four 4-week basic police courses and two ]. 
week courses for police supervisors each year. North. 
western University offers 2-week courses in Admin. 
istration and Techniques of Accident Investiga. 
tion and Traffic Law Enforcement Planning and 
Evaluation. 

Probably a more common form of short institute 
is that sponsored jointly by a college or university 
and other agencies. This type of program js 
participated in by the State College of Washington, 
Indiana and Purdue Universities, and Fresno State 
College. 

For instance, the State College of Washington, the 
Washington State Patrol, and the State Board for 
Vocational Training have pooled their resources in 
the planning and execution of a statewide In-Service 
Police Training Program designed to bring the best 
in police practice and procedure to every police 
officer in Washington. The State is divided, rough- 
ly, into 12 zones with a central training school 
located in each zone where the sessions are attended 
by officers within a radius of from 25 to 50 miles. 
The zone school sessions are held once each week for 
a period of 3 hours, September to June of each year. 

Indiana University participates in two regular, 
well-defined programs of inservice training. In 
cooperation with the Indiana State Police, regular 
refresher courses are given. Location of the courses 
is determined by the specific facilities needed. For 
example, the annual school on Chemical Tests for 
Intoxication is held on the Medical School campus, 
whereas a course in Traffic Control might be held at 
the State Police Headquarters. 

Another regular program is sponsored jointly by 
Indiana and Purdue Universities, the Indiana Asso 
ciation of Chiefs of Police, and the Indiana Sheriffs 
Association to provide a basic training course for 
police departments and sheriffs’ offices when it 38 
impracticable to provide training in the individual 
departments. Two short intensive courses are held 
each year, one in the early spring at Purdue Univer 
sity and one in the late fall at Indiana University. 
The courses are prepared and presented jointly by 
Indiana and Purdue Universities, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, the Indiana State Police, 
and the National Auto Theft Bureau. 
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Northwestern University Traffic Institute 

Probably the earliest long institute dealing with a 
phase of the police problem was the Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute, inaugurated in 1936. 
Although reduced to 4% months during World War 
I, it has recently been again extended to 9 months. 

The primary purpose of this institute is the train- 
ing of traffic police administrators. Adapted to 
both large and small departments and to both rural 
and urban conditions, it is designed to provide a 
broad understanding of all phases of modern police 
traffic control, to develop ability to plan and execute 
an efficient police traffic control program, and to de- 
velop ability to conduct traffic police training courses. 
Itis also designed to encourage professional awareness 
of, and an interest in, traffic policing as a career and 
to indicate references and sources of material. 

Class sessions are held 7 hours daily. An addi- 
tional 30 hours each week is required for class 
preparation, maintenance of lecture notes, individual 
conferences, and special projects. Among the sub- 
jects covered are: The history of policing, law, 
administration and planning, accident prevention, 
accident investigation, case preparation and court 
work, traffic engineering, license control, safety 
education, effective speaking and writing, and 
practical psychology. 

There are no educational prerequisites. Candi- 
dates are selected as a result of competition which 
includes examination, interview, and final selection 
by a board. To be eligible for consideration, a 
candidate must be a police officer on active duty in a 
State or provincial, municipal, county, or township 
police agency, have had at least 1 year’s police 
experience, have the approval of his superintendent, 
commissioner, or chief, and be assured of a leave of 
absence from his department, during which his 
salary will be paid. He must also be in good health 
and physically fit and agree to return to his depart- 
ment and remain in its employ for at least 3 years. 


(To be concluded in the May issue.) 





“The justification for a university 1s that it preserves 
the connection between knowledge and the zest of life, 
by uniting the young and the old in the imaginative 
tonsideration of learning. The university imparts 
information, but it imparts it imaginatively. At least, 
this is the function which it should perform for society. 
4 university which fails in this respect has no reason 
jor existence.” —Alfred North Whitehead. 
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administration. Of high importance also is the fact 


